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FOREWORD 



In the name of Allah, the Most Benevolent and the Most Merciful 



A work by a scholar of MaulSnS Saiyid SulaimSn Nadwf’s 
eminence needs no introduction. Besides his numerous 
works of lasting value, the late Maulana's Slrat-un-Nabl, the 
great Urdu biography of the Prophet, would have alone been 
sufficient for the recognition of his literary acumen and wide 
knowledge. The encyclopaedic sweep of the Sirat-un-Nabl 
places it in the category of Works undertaken by literary 
academies rather than by a single scholar. In fact, the late 
Maulana's scholarship of rare distinction coupled with his 
piety and earnestness for the cause of God had placed him 
in the line of great worthies of Islam. 

The contents of this volume were delivered by the late 
MauianS as extension lectures at Madras, in October-Novem- 
ber, 1925, under the auspices of the Muslim Educational 
Society of Southern India, founded by the late Seth M. Jamal 
Muhammad. Later on, Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal's ‘Recon- 
struction of Religious Thought in Islam’ came into existence 
in the shape of discourses delivered from that forum. 
Mohammad Marmaduke Pickthal and MaulSn3 ‘Abdul Majid 
Daryabadi, the two savants of the Qur*an, were some of the 
other scholars who also delivered lectures at Madras on 
-different subjects on the invitation of the Muslim Educational 
Society. 
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MaulSna Saiyid Sulaiman NadwT regarded these lectures, 
published later on under the title of Khutabat-i-Madras 
(Madras Lectures), as his best work. The portrayal of the 
Prophet’s character "by the author is not only vivid and 
convincing but also graceful and intensely living : he is 
inspired and inspires others. He has produced a sketch 
which must be the delight even of those who have an 
access to the vast stores of information on the subject. 
These lectures present, without any doubt, a> quintessence 
of the Sirat-un-Nabi. It might, however, be mentioned here, 
as the author had made it a point to explain in his preface 
of the third edition of this book, that according to the belief of 
the Muslims all the apostles of God were impeccable, sinless 
and perfect, guides of humanity ; yet, the comparisons 
attempted between them and the last Prophet, Muhammad, 
(on whom be peace and blessings of Allah), are meant to 
highlight the distinctive features of the abiding ideal for life 
of mankind. These comparisons have been made in the 
light of extant scriptures of the earlier prophets and founders 
of religions and the writings of their own followers. There 
is, nevertheless, nothing disparaging in them to the founder 
of any religion for God Himself says : “Of these messengers, 
some of whom We have caused to excel others.” 

A few English translations , of the Khutabat-i-Madras 
have already appeared earlier, but, I believe, no excuse is 
needed for this fresh attempt. A classic of universal impor- 
tance, as these lectures undoubtedly are, needs always to 
be presented anew in'different languages for the benefit of 
those who are not conversant with the language in which it 
is originally written. I do not claim to have attempted a 
literal translation but my rendering would be found to follow 
the text as faithfully as possible without sacrificing the 
mood and tenor of the lectures. I would deem myself 
successful if I am able to convey the contents of these 
lectures alongwith their vigour and warmth. 

I have added a few references as well as footnotes 
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besides the glossary, index, etc. which, I hope, would in- 
crease the utility of the book. 

Lastly, I have, to return my best thanks to my friend, 
Mr. Abrar Ahmad Khan, for carefully going through my 
manuscript, and for making several valuable suggestions. 



MOHIUDDIN AHMAD 

Lucknow:. 

March 15, 1977. 




ONE 



PROPHETS 
The Perfect Models for Humanity 



This is a magical world brimming with wonders, diverse 
and remarkable. One finds here myriads of beings and 
creatures with distinct characteristics. If one were to cast 
a glance over different objects, one would find that ^sensi- 
bility and consciousness go on increasing gradually from 
inorganic matter to human beings. The .smallest particle 
of the universal kingdom known as ether or atom is depriv- 
ed of all sense perception and consciousness but a faint 
trace of life appears in the minerals. In the vegetable king- 
dom sensitiveness of an involuntary nature is discernible 
in the form of germination and growth while a still higher 
type of sensibility accompanied by a limited consciousness 
can be seen in the animal life. Then, in man, the sense 
perception reaches its perfection with the appearance of 
volition and consciousness. The inorganic matter Is, 
accordingly, free from every kind of responsibility ; vege- 
tables respond to the law of life and death ; animals are 
liable to a bit higher responsiveness ; while man has to 
shoulder the responsibility of everything done by him. In 
the case of man, too, this responsibility varies according to 
his sensibility, consciousness and will : the dolts and the 
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lunatics, the children and the adults and the learned and 
the sapient are accountable for their actions in proportion 
to the lack or abundance of these powers. 

Now, let us examine this question from another angle. 
Nature takes upon herself the responsibility to sustain 
beings and creatures to the extent, they lack sensibility, 
consciousness and volition ; she goes on shifting her res- 
ponsibility to each in proportion to these potentialities 
developed by it. Who rears the diamonds and rubies in the 
bosom of mountains and who feeds the fish in the oceans ? 
The wild animals are brought up by whom ? Who provides 
nourishment to the fowls in the air and who attends to their 
ailments and illness ? Why do the animals of the same 
specie^ living in mountains and jungles, under different 
climatic conditions, develop different characteristics ? Why 
are the dogs of Europe different in appearance from those 
in Africa ? Why does nature provide them with different 
types of paws and furs and skins according to different 
Physical and climatic conditions ? 

These differences indicate the ways in which nature 
helps every being in such wise as it lacks will and consci- 
ousness and withdraws its care to the extent each develops 
the potentialities helpful to maintain itself. Man has to 
earn his owrt living. He has to cultivate and grow foodstuff 
for meeting his needs. He has also not been provided with 
the coat of short and fine soft hair as some of the animals 
do have for protecting themselves against the rigours 'of 
climate. Likewise, he has himself to cure his illness and 
heal his wounds. 

On the other hand, nature undertakes the responsibility* 
of protecting other creations, to the extent they lack will 
and perception, against their enemies. She arms them with 
different coats of mail : to some are given claws and canine 
teeth, horn to others ; some are taught to fly, or to swim, or 
to run; while others fend off their enemies by biting or 
stinging. But, look at the man. The poor fellow has 



